Eidson’s message is still powe 


igii pE^aP 


In 71 , he lost legs 
in fireworks accident 


•V ISTEN CHILDREN. Listen 

■ closely. This isn’t your parent’s 

I voice, with the same old 

I J boring Fourth of July warning 
about the danger of fooling 
with fireworks. 

This is the voice of a fireworks victim, 
whose football career blew up in sulfur 
and smoke 25 years ago today. 

You see, children, you can’t kick field 
goals if you don’J^have.^ny feet. So pay 
attention to Dalfe Eids^’s message. 

"I jusnr dpe ih qH^n’t be another 
fireworks statistic and that 1 don’t open 
the paper on July 6 and read about a 
backyard incident like the one that 
happened to me July 4,1971.1 hope they 
use common sense, because no fireworks 
are safe.” 

July 4,1971. Eidson, of Concord, 
finally can say the date without cringing. 
Time heals the mind, if not always the 



body. Eidson can recall how his body — 
and life— cifc apart that day. 

“I didn’t l'«the e^losion, but I 
remember .si Jipi coming up into my 
face,” he saidpl remember being lifted 
off th^ ground and seeing the roof of the 
hou^.'l rememr trying to stand up, and 
re^ftig that Mdn’t have anything to 
st^don.” 

Eidson haditost both legs below the 
knee. He neai||lost his right hand, but 
Je finger were saved. 

.ed my legs were 
nded ^e ground with my 
; T blew it. 1 blew it.’ I 
^t football, not my legs.” 
g3, had kicked a school- 


the thumb an 
“When 1 re; 
devastated 1 p 
left hand and; 
was thinking al 
Eidson, the 



[camp. 

led 
make it 


record 48-yar(^eld goal at San Francisco 


the San Diego Chargers’ trainit 
Though a free agent, he was da 
to succeed in the NFl, if he did j 
with the Chargers. 

That’s why his initial reactkl 
about football instead of his mi ing feet. 
Years of effort wasted, and nov 
meaningless. 

“1 thought of all the discipli j, the 

sacrifice, all the fun I had miss l^ause 

of the training I was doing,” h( md. “My 
friends were out partying on a iday 
night, and I was running the bl chers.” 

He wouldn’t run normally a; in. Eight 

doctors worked through the m it to save 
what was left of Dale Allen Eid n. While 
lapsing in and out of conscioii!' sss, he 
heard a priest give him last rik 

“The thing that saved me w ithat 1 
was in the best shape of my lili 'fEidson 
said. “I was at the top of my g: le.” 

Taking that one risk, childn (made 
him a double amputee. 

“In the back of my head,” 1 son 
recalled, “I said, ‘Don’t do any ng 
stupid, like sprain an ankle ist a 


State. He was m ave in a few days for 


Please see Nevwl •, B-12 




JAY SOLMONSON — Staff 

Dave Eidson now is an umpire for youth 
baseball games. 
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l^s'ripiring youth games 


^lee.' Aiid her\ I almost blew myself to 
kingdom come.” 

That tragic day began with Eidson 
waxing his girlfriend’s car. Then he set off 
some fireworks for a nephew and niece, 
both preschoolers, behind his parents’ 
home in Concord. 

Wanting a bigger thrill, Eidson found 
some aerial fireworks that he’d kept 
around the house since high school. They 
contained one-inch-round sulfur balls that 
would emit a rainbow of colors but 
wouldn’t explode. 

Not normally. 

Eidson had put the sulfur baUs in a gal¬ 
vanized milk container. He poured some 
on the ground, then lit them while his fa¬ 
ther and nephew watched. Eidson re¬ 
peated the process, unaware the sulfur on 
the ground had become like hot charcoal. 
Sparks from the heated sulfur flew into 
the milk can in his right hand, igniting the 
remaining sulfur balls. 

Though Eidson didn’t hear the explo¬ 
sion, he learned later it was heard six 
miles away. A mushroom cloud from the 
scene was seen 1 miles away. 

Eidson was lifted 10 feet into the air. 


He landed six feet from the explosion. All 
the hair on his head was burned off. The 
next two months would be pure hell. 

He had seven operations. Three times, 
the main artery in his withered right ^m 
burst, putting him in danger of bleeding 
to (k^th. He owed Concord Community 
Hospital much more, in gratitude, than 
the §30,000 in medical expenses that 
werejcovered by his life-insurance policy. 

BSldson is one of the most positive, pur¬ 
pose^ people on earth. One year after 
Incident, he was driving his own car, 
ning, scuba diving, playing the 
j with both hands, and dancing to 
rockluid roll. 

Jsse past 25 years, his life has been 
like ^rand Prix road race — an endless 
serid of twists and turns. 

He^ received a college degree in crim¬ 
inal Aunseling from Sacramento State, 
and irked three years in that field. He 
also worked for a district attorney, gave 

- \ reports on a Concord radio station, 

led sports trophies and plaques, 
Unsuccessfully to market a portable 
loard, took a stab at songwriting, 
Inefited charities as a marathon 



He^narried twice. Neither worked out. 


iTiage, he had a son, 
ives with his mother 


From his second i 
now almost 3, wh 
near Grass Valley. 

The one career ove that stuck with 
Eidson was umpir a profession he now 


uses to augment h 
disability check. 
Eidson attende 


monthly government 

;he Jim Evans Um¬ 
piring School in A :ona five years ago. 
He works 10 moit s a year, weather-per¬ 
mitting, doing yoij i baseball in Cali¬ 
fornia, Nevada anc \i’izona. 

Eidson believei f he had discovered 


y 20s, with normal 
►ig leagues today. He’s 

Igs around some of the 
laid. 

blind home plate and 
] he sets up behind the 
I on the amount of 
I Most of the time, the 
■he has two artificial 

works doubleheaders 
'really bother him, be- 
hd even between in- 


umpiring in his ea 
legs he’d be in the 
48. 

‘T can umpire 
guys up tliere,” h 
Eidson works 
on the bases, wh 
pitcher, to cut d 
running he must 
players don’t km 
legs, or even one 
It’s when Eids^ 
that his leg stum] 
cause he has to 
nings. The amount lof leg pain he still feels 
depends on his a(i(vity level. 

“The longer I Ay off my prostheses, 
the longer I can Ay them,” he said. 


is Eidsori’s 

He schedules prostheses-free fley. 
they occur rarely. He’s on his feet 
14 hours most days, largely becauAit 
takes the disabled longer to do eve||ithe 
most mundane things. a 

“I love to do projects," said Eidjpn. 

“But it took me three weeks to fix some¬ 
one’s bathroom, where it would tal|;e 
someone else one week. There are.times 
when I have i^elf-anger. It’s not so much 
my accident, but the self-ftustrati<m that 
comes from doing routine tasks. 

“But one of the advantages (ofVorking 
on a bathroom project though beiro dis¬ 
abled) is that I can crawl through tight 
places where I couldn’t have gone with 
two legs.” 

What are other advantages? 

“Society’s awareness of the handi¬ 
capped,” Eidson replied. “This lias 
evolved from the time of my accident.” 

And the main disadvantage? 

“Mobility,” he said. “My life is in slow 
motion. A normal guy gets dres.^;^ in five 
minutes. It takes me an hour.” 

This year, he wrote David Lctterman 
about performing a “Stupid Human 
Trick” on his late-night television show. 
Eidson’s idea? To balance a prosthesis on 
his nose. A Letterman producer then re¬ 
quested a videotape, which Eidson sent. 
He’s awaiting a response. 




new love 

Eidson will spend the 25th anniversary 
of his accident umpiring an American Le¬ 
gion tournament in Carson City. He hasn’t 
lit a firecracker in 25 years, and he likely 
won’t again. However, he doesn’t pur¬ 
posely avoid watching fireworks. 

“The first few years after the accident, 

I’d get away,” he said. “Recently I’ve been 
to fireworks shows at Great America. The 
first time, it brought tears to my eyes — a 
reflection of my situation. The next year, 
no impact.” 

How has Eidson changed the most 
mentally since July 4, 1971? 

“I’m a much stronger person,” he said. 
“Life’s not easy. There are a lot of ups 
and downs. You have to choose what you 
want out of life and go for it. 

“1 don’t look back much on what hap¬ 
pened that day,” he said, “though I have - 
no qualms telling people how it happened. 

I just think it’s a mistake I didn’t get away 
with.” 

Don’t make that same mistake, 
children. 


Dave Newhouse can be reached at 
510-208-6466 or by fax at 510-208- 
6477. 




